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time, the sisters of the Church. Such ornaments as they persisted in 
wearing were a scandal to the Gospel. He is vexed by the same spec- 
tacle of many-colored robes and costly jewels which are brought to the 
altars by the virgins of to-day. In what fashionable church could his 
treatise on the Dress of Virgins now be read without amazing the hear- 
ers by its assurance ? Cyprian is especially severe on the practice of 
coloring the hair, — " what is true changed into a lie by the deceitful 
dyes of medicaments." His argument is edifying : " Your Lord says, 
' Thou canst not make one hair white or black ' ; and you, in order to 
overcome the word of your Lord, will be more mighty than He, and 
stain your hair with a daring endeavor and profane contempt; with 
evil presage of the future, make a beginning to yourself already of 
flame-colored hair ; and sin (oh, wickedness !) with your head, that is, 
with the nobler part of your body. And although it is written of the 
Lord, ' His head and his hair were like wool or snow,' you curse that 
whiteness and hate that hoariness which is like to the Lord's head." It 
is a skilful touch, that the golden dye is a premonition of hell-fire. 

Cyprian's style of argument and his use of Scripture are puerile 
in the extreme. If no other good could come from the republication 
of these works of the ancient Christian ages, this exhibition of weak 
logic would comfort those who imagine that the Church has degener- 
ated. The absurdities and trivialities of Pastoral Letters and Charges 
now are fairly matched by what the " Fathers " sent forth as Law 
and Gospel for the Church of their time. The Primate of Canter- 
bury cannot make a more inconsequent or pitiful plea, more full of 
empty threatening and strange perversion of the Scriptures, in his 
protest against Colenso, than the Primate of Carthage in his protest 
against Novatian. The candid study of the Fathers will not show 
that the intellect of the Church was finer in the early ages than in 
our own time. 



2. — Essays on the Progress of Nations in Civilization, Productive In- 
dustry, Wealth, and Population. Illustrated by Statistics of Mining, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, Banking, Internal Improve- 
ments, Emigration, and Population. By Ezra C. Seaman. Second 
Series. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 659. 

The title of this work accurately describes it, and understates, rather 
than overstates, its extraordinary fulness of detail and information- 
We must admire the rare patience and industry which were employed 
in gathering, sorting, and adjusting this mass of facts about nations, an- 
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cient and modern, large and small, civilized and savage, Christian and 
heathen, Caucasian and Mongolian, in continents and islands, in every 
clime from the tropics to the poles. What handling of cyclopaedias, what 
overhauling of " annual reports," what searching in the wearisome wil- 
derness of magazines aud reviews, what dust-brushing from the stored 
piles of " public documents," what sifting of works on political economy, 
of local histories, and narratives of travel, are suggested by these six 
hundred and fifty-nine pages of carefully arranged facts ! And yet the 
volume is only a sequel to a previous volume, and the forerunner of 
a volume to come. " The original programme which I marked out 
for the work," says Mr. Seaman, " would occupy so much more space 
than was anticipated, that I have not been able to carry it out ; but 
must leave so much of it as regards the resources and condition, the 
productive industry, the commerce, the institutions, and the distinc- 
tive character of the peoples of the several countries of Europe, to be 
presented in a third volume, at some future period." 

In his modest Preface the author disclaims any praise for wide re- 
search, and would have us believe that his work has been compiled 
from very common authorities and a very few sources, and that he 
has had no access to original documents published by any foreign gov- 
ernment. We are bound to take his word ; but his achievement is 
more wonderful, in that he has made so much out of a few almanacs 
and geographies. How could all these facts and figures be brought out 
from Malte-Brun, and McCulloch, and the Gotha Almanac, and Apple- 
ton's Cyclopaedia, and a few more books of that kind ? A lively imagi- 
nation might work out that result ; but Mr. Seaman allows imagination 
no place in his accurate and conscientious statement of facts. He does 
not assert that he is always accurate ; it is human to err ; but he will 
be a bold critic who shall venture to question the nearly universal ac- 
curacy of this careful investigator. 

Mr. Seaman has, nevertheless, a higher end than merely to catalogue 
facts. While he is no theorist, he has the spirit of a philosopher, and 
means to show the causes of the national rise and decline which he 
chronicles in so many ways. He holds tenaciously to certain general 
ideas, and is no believer in the doctrine that history is only a succes- 
sion of events and is summed up in mere " annals." In some partic- 
ulars he agrees with Dr. Draper and Mr. Buckle, especially in the 
influence of climate, which is with him the most important factor in the 
product of national prosperity and national character. No civilization of 
any high order shall come in the torrid or the frigid zone. In other 
particulars he differs from these philosophers, as, for instance, in advo- 
cating a protective tariff. 
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Mr. Seaman's six natural causes of progress are quickness of intel- 
lect, the structure of the hand, the capacity of the voice, fertility of 
soil and its mineral .resources, navigable rivers and neighboring seas 
and harbors, and, lastly, a good climate. These are natural causes. 
If these fail, artificial causes cannot do much to supply the lack. A 
stupid people, a clumsy people, a people who have no flexibility of 
utterance, a people who live in a barren land without coal or iron, a 
people who live on inland steppes or under a burning sun, can never 
be fairly civilized. All the great nations have had good minds, skilful 
fingers, copious diction, rich earth with metals beneath it, streams and 
bays, and a temperate air. The exceptions to this rule, according to 
Mr. Seaman, are so few as only to prove it. In a country which 
fulfils these conditions the useful arts are sure to spring up. — Of the 
artificial elements of progress, he enumerates sixty-one, beginning 
with " domestic animals," and ending with a " wise public policy." By 
his admirable power of condensation he is able to set forth the merits 
of all these elements in less than eighty pages. Fault may be found 
with his arrangement of topics : that " the principles of geometry " are 
inserted between the "medical" and the "moral" sciences ; that "pub- 
lic schools " come between " canals " and " chimneys " ; and that " ex- 
press companies" break the sequence of commercial colleges and the 
arts of music. The order, however, is of small importance, if nothing 
is omitted. If the number of these artificial elements could have been 
brought to a hundred, it would have given the appearance of roundness 
and completeness to the roll. We miss " anaesthetics " from a list that 
includes the " electric telegraph " and the " daguerreotype " ; and if 
" saw-mills " have a separate section, why should not " grist-mills " be 
as honorably distinguished ? 

After mentioning these elements of progress, Mr. Seaman goes on ; 
in the second chapter, of thirty pages, to mention thirty-one obstacles 
and impediments to progress, some of them physical, some of them 
moral, some of them political, and several of them religious. Of course 
the most important of these obstacles are the negations of the previously 
mentioned elements, — the want of wood, of water, and water-courses, 
of good harbors, good soil, and good climate, the want of room, and the 
want of mind. The Moslem religion, the monastic orders, ecclesiasti- 
cal monopolies, religious delusions, intolerance, and sectarian spirit are 
very properly urged as reasons why states fail to flourish. " Chattel 
slavery " also appears in the list ; though Mr. Seaman is by no means 
one of those philanthropists who advocate negro equality without con- 
sideration of the characteristics of race. A redundant paper currency, 
too, is, in the opinion of this careful observer, a serious obstacle to na- 
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tional growth ; it is evident that he has no sympathy for any mode of 
paying our national debt which involves this, even if he does include 
banks and bills of exchange among the elements of progress. 

We have no space even to mention the interesting topics of the suc- 
ceeding chapters in Mr. Seaman's work : law, education, creeds, and 
their influence ; difference of races, for which climate is largely respon- 
sible ; the Mongolian countries ; the Hindoos and Australians ; the 
Africans ; the Sea-Islanders ; the West-Indians ; the South-American 
people ; the Americans of the North in the United States and Canada ; 
and, finally, the nations of Europe, summed up in a short chapter of 
twenty-five pages. The range and abundance of the statistics in these 
chapters make the work a gazetteer. Ethnological questions of the 
highest importance are frequently started : Where did the tribes of 
Oceanica originate ? How came the Indians in North America ? Mr. 
Seaman does not commit himself to the theories of Darwin and similar 
thinkers, yet he is not a blind believer in the Biblical cosmology. The 
Mormon question he leaves untouched. It is a side issue, and an ab- 
normal exception in the civilization of a Christian land. On some 
questions of practical ethics, as, for instance, the cause of " Temper- 
ance," he bravely confesses that he has changed " his views " since the 
publication of his former volume. He now sees in prohibitory and 
sumptuary laws only a mistaken fanaticism, leading to cheats, evasions, 
and all kinds of illicit traffic. Time has shown that the, pleas of the 
radical temperance advocates were extravagant and unfounded. The 
friends of a license law and of the moderate use of stimulants will be 
glad of the testimony of the emphatic paragraph on page 596. 

On the question of " Reconstruction " Mr. Seaman's views are in har- 
mony with those of the moderate party. He approves substantially of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments to the Constitution. He does 
not think that the South ought to have votes for the negroes whom 
they disfranchise ; yet, as he believes that education and intelligence 
should be conditions of citizenship, he would not give votes to ignorant 
negroes. He has, in fact, a poor opinion of the negro race, greatly pre- 
ferring the Mongolian, and commends the importation of coolies to 
supply any lack of labor which emancipation may cause in the region 
that has been tilled by slave labor. 

We should be glad to notice more of Mr. Seaman's mature opinions 
on a variety of topics, but must refer our readers to his well-filled 
volume. We may say only, in passing, that he thinks the salvation of 
the country and the interest on the debt are burden enough for this 
generation, and that not a dollar of the principal should be paid for at 
least fifteen years. 



